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^he  Story  °f  Jilting. 


Introduction. 

Early  in  April  I received  a letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chinkiang  Missionary  Association’s  Committee  on  Program,  asking 
me  to  prepare  and  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  “How  I obtained 
Possession  of  Kuling.”  I have  been  glad  to  agree  to  this  request, 
and  that  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  some  misapprehen- 
sions in  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  case  are  abroad  and  should  be 
corrected.  Further,  in  1896,  at  Kuling,  some  questions  were  asked 
on  the  subject  in  my  absence,  which  no  one  present  was  able  to 
answer.  Again,  in  1898  many  requests  were  presented  to  me  to 
give  an  account  of  the  acquisition  of  this  popular  sanitarium,  but 
there  was  no  building  available,  hence  the  recital  of  the  story 
was  unavoidably  postponed.  Now  that  the  request  is  again  pre- 
sented to  me  by  this  honorable  body,  I feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
accept  the  invitation.  It  will  be  necessary  in  this  narration  to  use 
the  first  personal  pronoun  frequently.  This  must  not  be  understood 
to  be  used  in  any  spirit  of  egotism.  The  story  is  essentially  a 
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personal  one.  Your  indulgence  is  therefore  asked  on  this  occasion 
for  the  1 Big  I.’ ! 

The  Heat  of  the  Plains. 

The  torrid  heat  of  the  Kiukiang  summer,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  old  and  well  travelled  residents,  exceeds  in  malignant 
intensity  that  of  almost  any  other  place  in  China,  necessitated  some 
place  of  refuge  to  which  the  exhausted  sufferer  might  repair. 
Nature  seems  to  provide  antidotes  to  its  own  poisons,  and  in  this 
case  has  set  down  lofty  and  cooling  mountains  beside  the  scorching 
plains.  Foreigners  had  availed  themselves  of  this  merciful  pro- 
vision to  a limited  extent.  Five  sets  of  small  bungalows  had  been 
erected  along  the  foot-hills  or  at  a very  moderate  elevation.  The 
Methodist  Mission  owned  several,  also  the  Hankow  Episcopal 
Mission,  the  Kiukiang  Customs,  the  Russians,  and  the  Kiukiang 
community.  These  bungalows  were  on  land  rented  with  difficulty 
and  at  a very  heavy  yearly  expense  from  the  priests.  If  one 
wanted  a few  extra  feet  to  add  a lean-to  for  servants’  use,  long 
discussions  were  necessary,  and  of  course  the  all  powerful  cash  could 
not  be  dispensed  with,  even  then  it  was  questionable  whether  the 
needed  land  could  be  acquired.  Our  own  bungalows  were  always 
crowded ; and  insufficient  accommodation  was  provided  for  those  who 
required  it.  The  question  forced  itself  upon  me  that  the  time  was 
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close  at  hand  when  I must  provide  a bungalow  for  myself,  or  my 
family  would  be  compelled  to  pass  the  summers  in  the  plains. 
Seven  such  summers  had  been  already  passed  to  the  inconvenience 
and  suffering  of  my  wife  and  family,  and  I was  convinced  that  to 
continue  thus  would  involve  the  certain  loss  to  me  of  one,  at  any 
rate,  of  my  children. 

Attempt  to  purchase  a Site  for  a Bungalow. 

The  priests  were  approached  with  a view  to  acquiring  another 
small  site  near  our  bungalows  at  Sz-tsz-ngan.  Lengthened  negotia- 
tions effected  no  desirable  result.  We  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
the  priests,  for  they  would  only  rent  a small  and  most  undesirable 
spot  at  a prohibitive  rate.  Our  eyes  therefore  were  turned  else- 
where. A long  residence  at  Kiukiang,  and  the  fact  that  my  work  lay 
all  round  the  Li-san,  causing  me  to  cross  the  range  at  various  points, 
and  to  travel  completely  round  it,  gave  me  a good  knowledge  of  the 
mountains.  I knew  of  several  desirable  sites,  but  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  acquire  any  of  them.  Others  with  money  and  influence  and 
official  position  had  tried  to  purchase  and  failed. 

A Site  purchased  at  Kiu-fung. 

Enquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  a priest  claimed  possession  of 
some  of  the  hill  sides  in  the  Kiu-fung  gorge.  He  presented  his 
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credentials,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  of  value;  I felt  sure 
then  they  were  all  right.  This  man  was  willing  to  sell  to  me.  The 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood  were  all  consulted  and  agreed  to  the 
sale  and  became  middlemen.  The  land  was  bought  and  the  deed 
presented  to  the  Hsien  to  be  stamped.  In  the  meantime  some  of 
the  gentry  who  resided  in  the  city,  and  who  had  received  no  fees, 
raised  an  objection  and  presented  petitions  against  the  purchase. 
Some  of  the  middlemen  were  then  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  they  remained  until  the  terms  of  the  Ruling  sale  were  effect- 
ed ; as  soon  as  or  before  the  latter  deed  was  stamped,  they  were 
released.  In  1894,  after  these  negotiations  had  been  entered  upon, 
some  Hankow  missionaries  came  for  the  first  time  to  the  Li  Moun- 
tains  and  derived  great  benefit  from  the  change  ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sparham’s  child  being  saved  to  them  by  the  pure  and  cooling  moun- 
tain air.  Mr.  Archibald  went  with  me  to  see  the  site  selected  by 
me  and  asked  if  he  might  have  a part  of  it,  to  which  request  I 
readily  assented. 

A Visit  to  the  Mountain  Top. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  I conducted  a party  of  five,  including 
Messrs.  Lund,  Irish,  Archibald,  Banbury,  and  Sparham,  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  and  over  their  summit  to  some  interesting 
sites  on  the  other  side.  I had  previously  often  spoken  of  the 
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eligibility  of  these  places  for  bungalows,  and  now  determined  to 
attempt  to  acquire  a part  of  the  summit. 

The  mountain  top  was  a wild  waste  given  over  to  tigers,  wild 
pigs,  and  a few  stray  charcoal  burners.  One  solitary  temple — Hwang 
lung — broke  the  solitude,  or  rather  emphasised  it.  Ruined  temples 
could  be  traced  in  all  directions ; there  having  been  nearly  400 
destroyed  by  the  Tai-pings.  There  were  no  persons  claiming  owner- 
ship of  these  lands  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  so  a petition 
was  presented  to  the  officials. 

The  attempts  to  secure  Ku-ling,  and  the  steps  to  purchase  the 
piece  of  land  referred  to  above,  were  all  taken  at  about  the  same 
time.  A double  attempt  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
hopes  that  one  or  the  other  would  succeed. 

The  Officials  approached. 

I wrote  the  Hsien  and  the  Taotai,  asking  if  they  would 
agree  to  sell  or  lease  me  the  waste  land  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  s 
The  Hsien  wrote  me  that  he  would  make  enquiries  and  let  me 
know.  The  Taotai  replied  that  I must  talk  the  affair  over  with  the 
Er  fu,  who  was  at  that  time  Acting  Fu  and  at  the  same  time 
Inspector  of  Telegraphs  and  Deputy  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I called 
upon  him  and  explained  my  wants  exactly  and  then  presented  him 
with  my  petition  in  writing.  After  a while  the  Hsien  replied  to  me 
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that  he  had  made  enquiries,  and  the  man  who  had  offered  to  sell  me 
the  land,  was  now  unwilling,  and  the  matter  was  at  an  end.  This 
showed  that  the  Hsien  had  wilfully  misinterpreted  my  request. 
There  never  had  been  any  man  offering  to  sell,  nor  had  any  one  been 
asked  to  sell.  The  affair  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  officials. 

Illegal  Action  on  the  part  of  the  Hsien. 

Not  long  afterwards  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Hsien 
had  made  no  enquiries  whatever.  My  letter  had  told  him  what  I 
wanted  and  forewarned  him,  so  that  he  determined  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  my  purpose.  To  this  end  he  sent  out  a secret 
order  in  his  own  handwriting  in  red  ink,  commanding  the  Tipaos  all 
along  the  country  side  to  at  all  costs  hinder  me  or  any  other 
foreigner  from  acquiring  any  land,  and  that  if  there  was  any  sale, 
they  would  be  held  responsible.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent 
to  all  the  temples  to  report  at  once  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
acquire  land.  Fortunately  reliable  information  concerning  this 
document  came  into  my  hands.  It  was  in  this  thoroughly  Chinese 
way  the  Hsien  had  made  enquiries,  and  this  was  how  he  found  out 
the  man  was  unwilling  to  sell ! As  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
referred  to  I have  no  knowledge,  neither  had  the  Hsien  : for 
such  a person  did  not  exist.  I was  very  annoyed  at  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  officials,  and  wrote  a strong  letter  to  the  Taotai, 
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telling  him  that  I had,  previous  to  taking  a single  step,  laid  all  my 
wishes  before  the  officials,  and  the  Hsien  instead  of  making  any 
enquiries,  had  taken  effectual  action  to  prevent  me  purchasing.  I 
demanded  an  honest  enquiry,  adding  that  if  it  was  not  accorded,  I 
would  report  the  whole  affair  and  send  the  document  of  the  Hsien’s 
to  his  superior  officers  and  to  Peking. 

Instructions  from  Pekin. 

Times  were  then  propitious,  for  China  was  deeply  involved  with 
Japan  over  the  war,  and  strict  instructions  had  been  sent  from  Pekin 
to  all  the  local  officials,  enjoining  upon  them  to  be  especially  con- 
siderate in  their  dealings  with  foreigners,  who  were  to  be  carefully 
protected  and  so  on.  Of  course  none  of  us  knew  anything  of  that 
at  the  time,  but  it  was  the  testimony  of  all  that  during  the  war 
foreigners  were  better  treated  than  ever  before. 

O 

The  Taotai’s  Action. 

The  Taotai  with  these  instructions  before  him  saw  that  both 
he  and  the  magistrate  would  get  into  difficulty  if  this  case 
went  to  their  chiefs,  so  the  Taotai  again  wrote  me  and  asked  me  to 
call  on  the  Foreign  Deputy,  who  would  advise  me  and  make 
representations  to  himself,  that  is,  to  the  Taotai.  I should  say 
that  in  every  step  taken  I consulted  very  freely  with  H.  M.  Consul, 
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Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  and  kept  him  fully  acquainted  with  all  I was 
doing.  As  far  as  I know  he  approved  all  I did  and  had  already 
promised  that  if  I failed  that  he  would  assist  me  officially  if  I 
so  requested  him. 

Further  Steps. 

In  my  next  official  interview  I spoke  very  plainly  with  the 
Foreign  Deputy,  representing  the  Taotai  insisting  that  he  make  en- 
quiries. Furthermore  I desired  him  to  send  out  men  to  examine  the 
land  and  make  a report.  He  promised  to  do  all  this.  Later  he  was 
instructed  by  the  Taotai  to  call  upon  me  and  to  tell  me  that  I might 
have  the  land  if  the  people  were  willing,  and  that  I must  consult 
with  the  gentry.  This  I did.  All  the  gentry  of  the  country  side 
were  assembled,  and  I gave  them  a feast.  They  presented  a petition 
to  the  Taotai  through  the  Er  Fu,  saying  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  my  having  the  land,  but  requested  the  officials  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility.  The  Taotai  thereupon  ordered  the 
Er  Fu  to  call  upon  me  again  and  say  that  they  as  officials  could  not 
give  me  a deed,  but  that  if  I could  persuade  the  gentry  to  give  me  a 
deed,  they  would  make  enquiries,  and  if  everything  were  in  order 
and  there  were  no  objections,  they  would  stamp  it.  I then  again 
approached  the  gentry,  and  three  of  them  were  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility,  while  others  would  be  middlemen.  The  writer  of  the 
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deed  was  a man  named  Wan,  the  chief  man  in  all  the  country  round, 
a Chu  Ren  and  himself  an  official.  He  is  now  at  this  time,  I am 
told,  a Chi  Fu  or  Prefect  in  one  of  the  northern  provinces.  This 
man  is  well  off,  highly  connected,  the  chief  of  the  gentry  and 
of  high  degree  and  official  rank.  He  guaranteed  the  whole  thing, 
and  was  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsibility.  Some  have  stated 
that  an  insignificant  teacher,  who  was  in  financial  difficulties,  was 
persuaded,  for  a consideration,  to  write  the  deed.  The  above  fact 
thus  related  shows  just  how  much  truth  or  otherwise  there  is 
in  the  rumor.  As  soon  as  the  deed  was  signed  and  in  order  I took 
it  in  person  and  handed  it  to  the  Foreign  Deputy,  who  read  it  over 
in  my  presence.  He  said  he  would  take  it  and  submit  it  to  the 
Taotai.  I replied  that  was  my  wish,  and  if  there  were  any  charac- 
ters the  officials  would  like  to  have  changed,  or  if  they  wished  to 
have  the  deed  put  in  any  other  form,  I should  be  happy  to  have  it 
changed.  I emphasized  at  the  same  time  that  the  principal  gentry 
were  still  on  the  street  and  would  interview  him  and  discuss  the 
situation  if  he  so  wished.  This  offer  he  declined,  saying  it  was 
unnecessary.  The  Er  Fu  at  that  time  wrrtr'  to  know  about  the 
other  purchase  at  Kiu-fung  and  how  it  was  to  be  settled.  I again 
stated  what  I had  said  before,  namely,  that  if  this  present  (Ruling) 
deed  was  stamped  and  the  land  put  into  my  possession,  I would 
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resign  the  other  (Kiu-fung)  for  the  piece  under  negotiation 
without  any  compensation.  The  local  authorities  were  pleased  to 
hear  this,  as  it  relieved  them  of  a difficulty.  The  Kuling  deed  was 
then  handed  over,  and  all  the  civil  officials,  from  the  Taotai  down- 
wards, carefully  examined  it  and  sent  men  into  the  country  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  if  there  were  any  objections.  The  report 
was  favorable,  and  the  officials  were  satisfied  with  the  form  of  the 
deed  and  the  Taotai  himself  sent  it  to  the  Hsien  with  orders  to  him 
to  stamp  the  same.  The  writer  of  the  deed  remained  till  this  was 
done,  so  that  he  might  be  interviewed  with  the  other  gentry  by  the 
officials  if  they  so  desired.  In  due  course  the  Er  Fu  himself  sent 
me  the  deed  officially  stamped  and  with  it  a memo,  of  the 
fees,  which  I at  once  paid  and  obtained  receipts.  At  the  same  time 
my  deed  for  the  other  property  was,  with  my  consent,  destroyed. 
I should  state  that  the  Hsien  came  in  person  out  of  the  city  with 
the  deed  stamped  and  himself  handed  it  to  the  Er  Fu.  The  pur- 
chase was  therefore  complete  and  all  the  documents  in  order  in  the 
early  part  of  1895.  The  deed  was  then  submitted  to  the  British 
Consul,  who  said  it  was  the  clearest  that  had  come  to  his  notice 
during  his  official  career.  It  was  registered  by  him  in  the  Consulate. 
The  deed  was  a perpetual  lease,  and  stated  that  the  land  was 
leased  to  the  Englishman  Little,  that  it  was  waste  land,  for  which 
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the  people  had  no  Use,  and  that  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  the  transfer. 

All  the  Proceedings  thoroughly  known. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  preliminaries  could  have  been 
more  clearly  carried  through.  All  the  gentry  in  the  countryside 
knew  of  the  proposal ; moreover  every  civil  official,  from  the  Taotai 
downwards,  sanctioned  the  scheme,  and  all  examined  the  deed  before 
it  was  stamped,  and  had  no  objection  to  offer.  I had  derived  advan- 
tage from  two  facts  : (1)  the  illegal  action  of  the  Hsien  and  (2)  the 
Imperial  orders  which  had  been  issued  at  the  time,  of  the  existence 
of  which,  however,  I was  wholly  ignorant. 

Others  interested. 

There  were  several  friends  in  Hankow  and  elsewhere  who  were 
interested  in  my  attempt ; as  they  hoped  to  secure  sites  for  bunga- 
lows, and  were  eager  to  hear  the  news,  a telegram  was  sent 
announcing  my  success* 

The  Name. 

The  name  of  the  highest  peak  opposite  the  entrance  or  gap 
is  Ku-niu-lin  or  Bull  Peak.  The  valley  along  which  the  bunga- 
lows are  built  is  called  the  Chang-ch'ung  or  the  Long  Valley.  I did 
not  like  any  of  these  names,  so  I gave  the  estate  a new  name, 
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calling  it  Ruling  and  making  it  the  Chinese  form  of  the  English 
word  cooling,  so  that  the  name  might  describe  its  destined  use. 
The  place  was  hoped  to  be  one  for  the  cooling  off  of  over  heated 
foreigners.  It  was  a name,  too,  that  Chinese  who  knew  nothing  of 
English,  could  readily  pronounce,  and  it  offered  no  stumbling 
block  to  those  foreigners  who  understood  nothing  of  Chinese.  It 
was  used  in  the  first  telegrams  to  officials  in  Peking,  and  their  reply 
was  that  they  knew  nothing  of  any  such  hill,  but  presumed  it  was  a 
spur  of  the  Li  range  or  possibly  of  Kiu-niu-lin,  which  name  appears 
in  the  histories.  The  name  Little  had  been  associated  with  another 
Ruling — the  steamer — which  entailed  a long  fight  and  which  issued 
unsuccessfully.  It  was  a curious  co-incidence  that  another  Little 
should  be  associated  with  another  Ruling,  which  also  entailed  a long 
fight.  This  one,  fortunately,  had  a successful  termination.  In  giving 
the  name  there  was  no  reference  whatever  to  the  previous  case,  for  it 
had  completely  dropped  from  my  mind.  Months  afterwards  I was 
reminded  of  it  by  a correspondent  in  one  of  the  Shanghai  papers. 

Presents  to  Mandarins. 

Some  time  after  all  this  was  finished  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  make  some  acknowledgment  to  the  Er  Fu  for  his  kindness 
in  the  undertaking.  It  was  suggested  to  me  as  a proper  thing  to 
do  by  some  of  my  native  employes.  I purchased  therefore  an 
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electric  bell  outfit  and  presented  it  to  him  and  also  a silver  tea  set, 
altogether  to  the  value  of  say  $60  or  more.  He  seemed  pleased  to 
receive  these  gifts.  The  Er  Fu  had  i-eally  nothing  to  do  with  land 
affairs,  but  being  the  Deputy  for  foreign  affairs,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
up  the  case  by  the  Taotai  as  his  representative,  that  is,  he  was  to  be 
the  go-between  between  myself  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Taotai  on  the 
other.  He  was  put  to  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I thought  it  only 
right  to  offer  him  some  present  as  a token  of  my  respect  for  him. 
He  was  always  friendly,  courteous,  and  straightforward;  at  least 
that  was  my  estimate  of  him.  The  electric  bell  was  given  him 
as  soon  as  I could  get  it  from  Shanghai,  and  the  silver  tea  set  was 
put  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible,  but  was  not  ready  to  be  handed 
to  him  for  several  weeks  afterwards.  These  were  the  only  presents 
of  any  nature  whatever  given  to  any  of  the  officials.  It  was  freely 
stated  that  I had  bribed  the  mandarins  heavily.  The  above  recital 
of  facts  will  show  how  much  truth  or  otherwise  there  was  in  the 
rumors  that  were  afloat. 

Finding  a Road. 

Having  acquired  the  estate  it  was  very  necessary  to  find  some 
means  of  reaching  it.  Ho  road  existed,  though  there  were  in  places 
tracks  made  by  charcoal  burners.  To  discover  this  a party  of 
friends,  namely  Messrs.  Gray,  Archibald,  and  Milward  came  down 
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from  Hankow  to  join  me,  and  we  spent  exciting  and  pleasant  times 
exploring  for  roads.  Every  likely  route  was  traversed,  and  at 
length  we  decided  that  the  one  now  used  was  in  a straight  line 
with  Iviukiang,  and  that  here  the  road  must  lie, 

Sale  of  Lots. 

It  was  necessary  to  push  this  through  at  once,  of  we  might  be 
cut  off  from  a right  of  way  and  then  Kuling  would  have  been  use- 
less. Again  funds  were  necessary.  I had  laid  out  a considerable 
sum  in  the  expenses  of  purchases,  and  the  burden  had  fallen  wholly 
on  my  own  shoulders  without  any  financial  assistance  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Only  one  way  seemed  open  to  me,  and  that  was  to 
dispose  of  some  of  my  property,  both  to  recoup  myself  for  my  first 
outlays  and  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  undertake  some  con- 
templated improvements,  first  and  foremost  among  which  being 
the  road.  Messrs.  Cray  and  Archibald  both  agreed  to  take  lots. 
The  latter  paid  me  $150  for  his  at  once,  the  former  paid  me  later. 
In  return  for  these  and  subsequent  payments  on  the  part  of  others, 
promises  in  writing  were  given  by  me  to  supply  deeds  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Mr.  Archibald  decided  to  commence  at  once  for 
his  Society  the  erection  of  a bungalow.  I was  in  charge  of  the 
Kiukiang  institute  at  the  time,  and  undertook  to  do  the  wood-work 
in  connection  with  my  industrial  department;  the  same  in  part  was 
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true  of  Mr.  Gray’s  plan.  Mr.  Archibald  asked  me  to  make  pay- 
ments for  him  on  account  of  his  house  and  paid  me  in  advance  $850. 
It  was  understood  that  I might  use  this  as  I pleased  in  the  mean- 
time, but  that  out  of  it  I was  to  make  all  necessary  payments  on 
the  house  account.  I purchased  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
boards  and  paid  to  the  contractor  a sum  in  advance  on  the  house 
account.  This  left  me  a few  hundred  dollars  temporarily  in  hand. 
These  gentlemen  took  back  reports  to  Hankow  of  the  estate,  and 
five  persons  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  sent  me  each  $150 
for  lots,  namely  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Vrard,  John,  Laub,  and  Pan- 
off  (2).  Afterwards  other  lots  were  sold  by  me  to  Messrs.  Hill, 
White,  Orr-Ewing  (2),  Banbury,  Patterson,  and  Misses  Lattimore 
and  Butler.  These  were  all  the  persons  who  purchased  land  till  the 
settlement  of  the  lawsuit.  The  Kiukiang  Russians  bought  some 
lots,  but  I afterwards  received  their  land  back  again  and  repaid 
them  the  purchase  price.  Many  months  afterwards,  almost  a year, 
when  the  case  was  about  settled,  lots  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Clark  (2), 
Adams,  Underwood,  and  the  London  Mission.  These  were  all  the 
lots  sold  by  me.  All  the  rest  were  sold  by  the  trustees.  While  on 
these  money  matters  one  other  transaction  should  be  mentioned. 
When  the  contracts  for  the  road  were  let  by  me  Mr.  Orr-Ewing 
went  up  to  Ruling  with  me  and  selected  his  (2)  lots  and  paid 
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me  $300  for  the  same.  As  I was  in  need  of  money  for  the  road 
work,  he  kindly  lent  me  $500,  free  of  interest.  A few  months 
afterwards  he  took  extra  lots  in  payment  of  this  sum.  This 
represents  all  the  funds  from  every  source  whatever  received  beyond 
my  own  personal  resources.  And  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
this  was  all  received  at  once.  The  receipts  were  spread  at  intervals 
over  nearly  a year,  In  all  the  arrangements  and  in  the  subsequent 
fight  Messrs,  Archibald,  Gray,  MiUvard,  and  others  evinced  the 
liveliest  interest.  They  would  all  have  helped  if  they  could,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  w*as  impossible.  The  brunt 
of  the  whole  affair  had  to  fall  upon  myself  and  upon  myself  alone. 
Building  the  Road . 

To  decide  upon  the  route  to  be  followed  was  the  easiest  part  of 
this  undertaking.  To  get  it  built  was  a very  difficult  task.  Con- 
tractors would  give  enormous  and  ruinous  estimates  which  were  out 
of  the  question.  Then  different  clans  of  mountaineers  claimed  the 
right  to  make  the  road  and  vowed  that  none  others  than  themselves 
should  do  the  work.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  them  down  to 
reasonable  terms,  and  when  some  kind  of  settlement  was  reached 
with  any  one  party,  they  were  bluffed  off  by  the  threats  of  other 
clans.  Before  a contract  was  given,  I went  up  on  one  occasion  and 
found  each  successive  ridge  occupied  by  hundreds  of  men  determined 
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to  fight  any  others  who  should  engage  to  do  the  work  and  threat- 
ened me  also  if  I did  not  comply  with  their  wishes.  Then  again 
there  came  forward  persons  claiming  to  be  owners  of  parts  of  the 
land  over  which  the  road  was  to  go,  demanding  that  I should  buy 
their  land  or  no  road  should  be  allowed  to  be  built ! At  length 
after  many  tedious  delays  and  much  worry,  I was  able  to  persuade 
the  Shi-men-kieti  men  to  make  a start  on  the  middle  section,  that 
is,  the  more  or  less  level  piece  along  the  side  of  the  mountains  after 
passing  the  “Saddle”  or  first  Gap  and  running  along  the  front  of 
the  stone-walled  cave  called  the  Priest’s  Grave.  These  men  assem- 
bled in  their  ancestral  temple  and  marched  out  with  drums  beating 
and  flags  flying,  and  commenced  work,  defying  others  to  hinder 
them.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  others  began  in  the  remaining 
sections  along  lines  we  had  previously  marked  out,  and  worked  as  they 
pleased.  Oversight  was  impossible.  Between  1,000  and  2,000  men 
were  employed.  In  a fortnight  the  major  part  of  the  road  was  cut. 
The  people  fired  each  other’s  huts  at  night,  and  were  most  obstinate, 
doing  just  as  they  pleased.  I was  powerless,  for  the  officials  would 
render  no  assistance.  Men  that  I sent  up  to  inspect  the  work  or  to 
make  measurements,  were  captured  and  tied  up  all  through  the  night. 
I could  secure  no  protection.  Peace  had  been  declared  between 
Japan  and  China,  and  as  those  of  us  who  were  in  China  at  the  time 
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remember  a strong  anti-foreign  wave  set  in.  The  Chinese  had 
been  on  their  good  behavior  during  the  war,  and  now  that  there 
seemed  no  further  danger,  the  old  tactics  were  resumed  with 
redoubled  vigor  to  make  up,  I suppose,  for  the  time  lost  during  the 
war  ! The  rocky  section  called  Shi-pa-wan  (the  eighteen  turns), 
beginning  at  the  Kwoan-ts'ai-slri  (Coffin  Rocks)  at  the  first  ridge, 
presented  many  difficulties.  A great  deal  of  blasting  had  to  be  done, 
and  at  that  time  there  were  no  stonemasons  in  the  neighborhood 
and  no  such  work  had  been  done  there.  A man  was  obtained  from 
another  section,  who  was  willing  to  work,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
natives  of  the  place,  who  were  determined  to  have  no  road.  After 
many  days  and  nights  of  anxiety  and  worry,  and  by  offering  special 
financial  inducements,  these  difficulties  were  at  length  overcome 
and  the  road  was  put  through,  but  at  very  great  expense.  The  cost 
to  me  was  between  $2,000  and  $3,000.  The  present  road,  with  some 
few  changes,  runs  over  the  old  one,  except  at  the  section  near  the 
last  ascent,  where  the  road  has  been  carried  200  or  more  feet  above 
the  old  road.  This  is  along  the  point  we  first  selected,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  build  out,  because  we  could  not  secure  any  protection, 
and  I was  unable  to  control  the  men  or  to  supervise  their  work. 
The  great  thing  was  to  get  a road,  even  if  it  was  not  the  best 
possible,  and  thus  secure  our  right  of  way.  It  should  be  stated  that 
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the  road  runs  all  the  way  over  waste  land,  and  no  private  rights 
were  touched  at  all.  Some  of  the  natives  of  the  neighborhood 
objected,  because,  they  said,  we  were  going  to  build  forts  on  the 
hill  top,  and  that  soldiers  would  constantly  be  passing  and  repass- 
ing their  villages  and  robbing  them.  Others  said  that  if  a good 
road  was  built,  all  the  wood  cutters  would  eome  to  this  part  of  the 
mountains  and  completely  strip  the  mountain  sides  of  its  brush- 
wood. A score  of  foolish  and  impossible  objections  were  advanced 
and  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  country  people.  Our  persuasive 
words  were  lost  upon  them ; the  remuneration  offered  overcame 
these  fears  in  time. 

Difficulties  increase. 

Some  of  the  gentry  on  the  street,  especially,  led  on  by  one 
Li  Ming-yiu,  thought  apparently  that  they  ought  to  have  had  some 
share  in  the  spoil,  and  that  their  consent  should  have  been  obtained 
before  the  deed  was  stamped.  As  they  had  not  been  consulted  they  ex- 
hausted their  energies  in  stirring  up  trouble.  The  walls  were  plastered 
with  anonymous  placards,  so  dear  to  the  Chinese  mind  when  he  wants 
to  revile  somebody.  The  country  people  were  also  excited,  and  peti- 
tions were  presented  by  the  Shen-sz  at  all  the  Yamens  in  the  city. 
Both  the  Taotai  and  the  Hsien  at  first  put  out  official  replies  to  these 
petitions,  stating  that  they  knew  all  about  the  affair,  and  that  every- 
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thing  was  in  order,  and  the  deed  stamped,  and  that  nothing  could  now 
be  done.  Gradually  the  officials  abandoned  this  position  and  took  the 
side  of  the  gentry  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  get  my  deed 
from  me.  But  it  was  in  safe  keeping  in  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bank,  Shanghai,  and  my  rights  were  so  clear  that  I absolutely  refused 
to  surrender  it.  For  a long  weai’y  year  the  fight  dragged  on,  and 
everything  possible  was  done  to  worry  me  and  make  my  life  intoler- 
able. Soon  after  the  presentation  of  the  petitions  a number  of 
those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction,  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  The  chief  man,  Wan,  was  never  touched 
during  the  whole  proceedings.  He  was,  T presume,  too  powerful  to 
be  interfered  with. 

Placards  in  the  Country. 

Going  into  the  country  one  day  with  Mr.  Milward  we  saw 
placards  posted  all  along  the  hill-side  and  all  along  the  roads  from 
Kiukiang  up  to  the  mountains,  calling  on  the  people  to  beat  the 
drums  and  destroy  the  foreigners  and  their  bungalows  and  telling 
the  people  that  the  “fung-shui  ” was  being  spoiled  and  that  no  good 
fortune  would  attend  either  their  fields  or  families  if  the  sale  was 
allowed  to  stand.  These  notices  were  posted,  at  the  instance  of  the 
gentry,  by  the  Tipaos.  Copies  of  these  were  handed  to  Mr.  Brady, 
who  had  now  taken  charge  of  the  Consulate  in  place  of  Mr.  Brown, 
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who  had  gone  home  on  sick  leave.  Mr.  Brady  had  the  work  of 
this  long  and  tedious  case,  and  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attention 
to  his  duties  and  in  the  interest  he  took  in  the  case.  Mr.  Brady 
worked  very  hard  to  win  for  us  a victory  ; he  heartily  undertook 
the  heaviest  work.  The  Consular  archives  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  case.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
him  for  his  efforts,  which  in  the  end  resulted  successfully. 

First  Work  at  Kuling. 

A temporary  wooden  bungalow  was  erected  on  the  estate  for 
the  Scotch  Bible  Society,  and  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Milward  while 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  main  bungalow  which  was 
then  under  way.  I also  had  brick  kilns  erected  and  engaged  men 
making  bricks. 

o 

An  Exciting  Episode. 

Just  at  this  time  a fortunate  event  happened  for  Mr.  Milward. 
I had  arranged  to  take  my  wife  and  children  and  two  or  three  other 
ladies  for  a trip  to  Kuling.  We  went  out  and  stayed  the  night  at 
the  Community  Bungalow,  kindly  lent  to  us  for  this  visit,  Mr. 
Milward  coming  down  to  make  one  of  our  party.  We  commenced  the 
ascent  the  next  morning.  No  chairs  had  ever  gone  over  the  road,  and 
there  was  a great  deal  of  fuss  and  disputings  before  even  a start  could 
be  made.  At  length  we  got  off,  and  had  just  begun  to  ascend  when 
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Mr.  Mil  ward’s  man  came  running  to  meet  us,  telling  us  that  there 
was  a riot  at  the  top  and  that  the  bungalow  had  been  burned  and 
all  our  property  destroyed,  and  that  the  rioters,  who  were  armed 
with  rude  country  weapons,  were  looking  for  the  foreigners  to  kill 
them.  Our  chairmen  refused  to  move,  and  of  course  the  trip  had  to 
be  abandoned.  We  returned  to  the  Community  Bungalow;  the 
chairmen,  however,  refusing  to  carry  us.  We  told  them  we  were 
going  back  to  Kiukiang.  When  this  was  determined  upon  we  tried 
to  get  coolies  to  carry  our  chairs,  but  they  said  the  whole  country 
was  aroused,  and  that  barricades  were  being  built  across  the  roads 
to  prevent  our  going  down,  and  that  any  men  assisting  us  would 
have  their  ankles  cut.  We  were  in  a dilemma  and  in  a position 
of  considerable  danger.  The  case  was  made  still  more  perplexing 
by  the  presence  of  women  and  children  and  a gauntlet  of  27  li  of 
hostile  country  to  travel.  I wrote  a letter  to  the  Consul  and 
called  a man,  who  said  he  would  carry  it  to  Kiukiang.  In  half  an 
hour  he  returned,  saying  that  the  people  were  up  in  arms  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  through.  He  returned  me  the  letter 
and  said  he  would  not  carry  it  for  any  sum  of  money.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  then  but  to  try  and  push  through  before  things  got 
worse.  Men  were  bribed  by  heavy  payments  to  carry  the  chairs, 
and  after  most  annoying  and  vexing  delays  we  started.  And  with 
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us  a band  of  wood  cutters  and  mountaineers  wbo  had  assembled 
bent  on  mischief.  As  we  set  out  they  followed  us,  yelling  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices  and  calling  upon  all  the  people  to  come 
together  and  kill  us.  This  kept  up  to  the  first  village  at  Miao- 
ch-pu.  We  felt  some  effort  must  be  made  here  to  stop  this  crowd, 
or  we  should  never  pass  the  plains  in  safety.  Mr.  Milward  there- 
fore seized  one  of  the  ringleaders  while  I tackled  another.  I drew 
a loaded  revolver  which  I had  with  me  and  shouted  that  T 
would  shoot  the  next  man  that  tried  to  mob  us.  This  gave  us 
peace,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  without  further 
adventure.  Right  glad  were  we  to  be  again  safely  within  our  own 
compounds.  These  occurrences  were  reported  to  the  Consul  as  well 
as  lists  of  the  property  destroyed  at  Kuling  and  claims  for  indemni- 
ties lodged.  Telegrams  were  at  once  sent  off  to  Pekin  to  the  British 
Minister,  Sir  Nicholas  O’Connor.  We  afterwards  learned  that  the 
gentry  had  hired  ruffians  from  the  Sha  Ho  neighborhood  to  destroy 
our  property  and  murder  us,  but  though  we  again  and  again  pressed 
the  demand  we  were  unable  to  get  them  punished. 

The  fight  was  nowwell  under  wayand  grewin  intensity  and  excite- 
ment. I wrote  frequent  letters  to  the  lot-holders  who  were  chiefly  in  Kiu- 
kiang  and  Hankow.  To  the  latter  Mr.  Archibald  conveyed  the  news, 
and  to  this  end  I kept  him  fully  posted  with  all  that  was  transpiring. 
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First,  Deeds. 

At  or  previous  to  this  time  deeds  were  issued  to  those  who  had 
purchased  lots  from  me.  The  size  of  the  lots  had  to  be  determined. 
I could  not  get  to  Ruling,  nor  form  any  idea  on  the  spot.  After  some 
misunderstandings  and  full  discussion  I agreed  to  give  lots  equivalent 
to  the  size  of  a concession  lot,  which  proved  to  be  equal  to  about  31,000 
square  feet.  The  first  deeds  defined  no  boundaries,  but  simply  gave  the 
purchaser  the  right  to  a certain  quantity  of  land.  The  form,  too, 
of  the  deeds  had  to  be  decided,  and  was  a matter  for  careful  considera- 
tion. After  consultation  with  the  Consul,  Mr.  Brown,  I had  adapted 
the  form  used  by  the  British  Government  for  the  concession  lots,  and 
sold  the  land  on  99-year  leases.  This  term  was  in  subsequent  deeds 
altered  to  an  indefinite  time  ; but,  as  the  present  deeds  show,  the 
Trustees  eventually  returned  to  my  previous  form,  making  the  deeds, 
however,  for  a period  of  999  years  instead  of  99  as  at  first. 

Petitions  to  Ministers. 

During  the  proceedings  I drew  up  petitions  to  our  Ministers 
and  submitted  them  to  all  the  lot  holders.  The  land  renters  signed 
these  petitions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russians,  whose  Consul 
would  not  allow  them  to  affix  their  signatures,  although  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  copies  to  the  Russian  Minister,  and  indeed  to  all  those 
Ministers  whose  nationals  had  bought  property  at  Ruling.  These 
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documents  were  sent  the  British  and  American  Ministers.  The  Amer- 
ican Minister  made  representations  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  backing 
up  tne  British  Minister,  but  subsequently  requested  that  as  there  was 
no  American  Consul  in  Kiukiang,  the  British  Consul  might  attend 
also  to  American  claims ; to  this  Sir  Nicholas  O’Connor  agreed. 
Middlemen  Arrested. 

The  officials  had  at  one  time  thirteen  men  under  arrest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case,  and  every  fiendish  device  was  adopted  to  add  to 
my  anxiety  and  suffering  over  these  men,  especially  in  reference  to  my 
own  employes.  Having  arrested  them  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
some  kind  of  charge  against  them.  Though  the  sale  of  the  land  was 
of  the  clearest  description  and  with  the  fullest  consent  of  gentry  and 
officials,  these  men  were  charged  with  “ tao-mai,”  or  fraudulent  sale 
of  land.  This  is  a favorite  charge  with  Chinese  anyway,  and  whether 
there  are  grounds  or  not,  this  charge  is  frequently  trumped  up. 

The  case  had  now  passed  into  the  Governor’s  hands  and  from 
him  to  the  Viceroy  and  even  to  Pekin,  where  it  was  reported  one 
of  the  Censors  had  been  induced  to  take  it  up.  The  native 
officials  flung  themselves  heartily  into  the  anti-foreign  crusade  and 
exhausted  every  effort  to  compel  me  to  give  up  the  land.  They 
offered  me  large  financial  rewards  if  I would  only  relinquish  my 
title  deeds  ; and  I might  have  made  a large  sum  out  of  the  case. 
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But  it  was  not  money  I was  seeking  ; a very  important  principle 
was  at  stake,  and  if  the  case  had  been  lost,  the  position  of  foreigners 
would  have  been  intolerable,  especially  for  those  who  are  compelled 
to  have  dealings  with  the  officials,  or  who  reside  in  the  interior. 

The  Prisoners. 

The  prisoners,  especially  my  own  employes,  were  threatened 
and  made  again  and  again  to  “ ko-tang  ” or  appear  for  trial.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  the  horrors  of  Chinese  judicial  procedure  with 
all  its  barbarous  and  revolting  cruelties,  know  what  that  means. 
The  instruments  of  torture  were  produced,  and  the  men  frightened 
out  of  their  wits.  It  was  told  them  that  a brief  period  of  respite 
would  be  allowed  them,  and  if  they  could  not  persuade  me  to 
give  up  the  land,  then  they  would  be  rigorously  tortured.  The 
families  of  the  men  were  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  came  to  me 
with  weeping  and  wailing  and  beseeched  me  to  close  the  case  and 
give  up  the  land,  or  their  friends  would  lose  their  lives.  Wherever 
I went  these  people  threw  themselves  at  my  feet  and  pleaded  for 
mercy.  Again  and  again  I went  to  the  Consul  and  wrote  him  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  and  he  in  turn  remonstrated  in  plain  lan- 
guage to  the  Taotai.  When  calling  upon  the  officials  I asked  them 
why  they  summoned  these  men  to  trial?  They  replied  that  they 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case.  I told  them  that  was  non- 
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sense,  that  the  Taotai  knew  everything.  I plainly  pointed  out  that 
this  was  an  unfriendly  and  anti-foreign  case,  and  that  the  men  who 
burnt  our  property  and  threatened  to  kill  us,  were  left  unpunished 
and  unarrested,  while  those  who  helped  us,  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  the  officials,  were  now  harried  to  death.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  had  evidently  become  a virtue  to  assault  foreign- 
ers and  a crime  to  assist  them  or  become  connected  with  them.  For 
with  our  utmost  efforts  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  of  the  criminals 
arrested,  and  to  the  end  of  the  dispute  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
brought  to  task  for  his  crimes. 

The  case  of  the  prisoners  was  far  the  most  trying  of  anything 
connected  with  the  whole  affair,  and  worried  me  intensely  day  and 
right.  This  kind  of  persecution  was  kept  up  both  on  them  and  on 
me  every  day  for  long  weary  months,  and  though  I exhausted  every 
effort  in  their  behalf,  nothing  seemed  to  produce  any  effect.  I 
provided  the  men  with  bedding  and  sent  to  them  thrice  daily 
their  food.  In  addition  I paid  regular  wages  to  their  families 
every  month.  Moreover,  I had  interviews  with  their  jailers  and 
other  Yamen  underliugs  and  paid  them  heavy  fees  not  to  torture  the 
prisoners  and  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  these  harpies  would  not  have  allowed  food  to  be  sent 
to  the  unfortunate  men,  nor  permitted  them  to  have  bedding. 
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Secret  Midnight  Trials. 

One  morning  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  came  to  me  in  great 
distress  and  said  that  there  had  been  a secret  trial  at  midnight, 
and  that  if  I had  not  given  np  the  land  by  the  next  evening, 
there  would  be  another  secret  trial  with  torture  in  the  dead  of  night. 
I announced  that  I would  be  present  at  midnight,  armed,  and 
that  I would  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands  if  necessary  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  these  men,  and  I would  forbid  with  force  the 
attempt  to  mutilate  them.  The  Hsien  heard  of  this,  and  the  trial 
was  abandoned ! A number  of  officers  from  a British  gunboat 
which  had  been  sent  up  river  to  keep  order,  were  in  my  house,  and 
I told  them  the  facts.  They  were  highly  indignant,  and  longed  for 
orders  to  be  given  to  them  to  take  a boat’s  crew  and  bring  the  men 
out  of  prison  without  further  ado.  If  such  a course  had  been 
adopted  it  would  have  exercised  a most  wholesome  effect.  The 
Consul  did  his  best,  and  if  he  had  been  backed  up  more  forcibly  at 
Pekin,  much  suffering  would  have  been  saved. 

A Special  Deputy. 

A Taotai  was  sent  up  as  special  deputy  from  the  Provincial 
Capital  to  try  and  settle  the  case.  He  held  public  trials  and  went 
througli  the  same  kind  of  performances  as  the  local  officials.  He 
also  came  to  me  with  all  kinds  of  offers  and  proposals,  all  of  which 
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had  one  note  running  through  them,  and  that  was  “ give  up  the  land.” 
I told  him  repeatedly  that  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  how  long  the  case  took,  or  what  offers  they 
made  to  me  my  mind  was  irrevocably  made  up  on  that  point  that  I 
would  not  relinquish  the  land.  There  were  threats  to  kill  me  and 
such  like  courtesies  ( ! ) but  I showed  myself  freely  on  the  streets 
and  went  on  regularly  with  my  work.  All  the  time  I had  this  fight 
on  hand  I was  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  two  men  in  my 
Mission.  I had  been  some  nine  years  in  China,  and  had  never  left 
the  Yangtse  valley,  and  was  run  down  in  health.  The  extra  Mission 
work,  together  with  the  strain  of  this  case,  caused  my  health  to  give 
way,  and  under  medical  orders  I spent  the  summer  of  1895  in 
J apan. 

Upon  my  return  in  the  fall,  and  after  further  repeated 
negotiations,  we  were  able  to  come  to  some  kind  of  mutual  under- 
standing for  a settlement  of  the  case.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  a part  of  the  land  should  be  given  up,  indemnities  paid,  and  a 
compensation  given  for  land  relinquished. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Archibald  prepared  an  appeal  for  aid  in 
the  proceedings  to  his  Society,  so  that  work  on  their  bungalows 
might  be  expedited,  and  sent  the  same  to  the  Bible  Society’s  head 
office  in  Scotland. 
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Journey  to  South  of  Province. 

Shortly  afterwards  I went  to  the  south  of  the  province  to  Fu- 
cheo,  and  was  absent  over  a month.  Upon  my  return  I found  that 
cablegrams  had  been  received  from  London  in  reference  to  the  case. 
It  appears  that  a Cabinet  officer,  Lord  Balfour,  of  Burleigh,  was  for 
that  year  President  of  the  Scotch  Bible  Society,  and  he  had  spoken 
to  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  case,  with  the  result  that  a cablegram 
was  sent  out  to  China.  The  Tsung-li  Yamen,  after  communication 
with  the  Taotai  at  Kiukiang,  were  informed  of  the  understanding 
that  had  been  arrived  at  and  replied  by  cable  that  “arrangements 
had  already  been  made  for  a settlement  of  the  case,  which  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Little  from  an  inland  journey  to 
consummate.”  The  case  was  now  rapidly  hastening  to  a close,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  prisoners  were  released  from  their  long 
confinement,  and  we  were  at  last  able  to  see  the  end  of  the  dispute 
approaching.  All  through  the  fight  the  Shanghai  foreign  Press  stood 
well  by  us,  and  the  editors  kept  the  matter  before  the  public,  both 
by  leading  articles  and  by  publishing  the  correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  fight,  and  afforded  us  the  assistance  of  its  powerful  influence. 
The  Case  Concluded. 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  1895,  the  necessary  documents  were  in 
order  and  duly  signed  by  the  Consul  and  the  Taotai,  and  the  Ruling 
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fight  was  over.  It  was  not  a complete  victory,  but  was  as  complete 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  indemnities 
were  paid,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  estate  was  handed  back 
to  the  Chinese,  and  a compensation  of  $1,000  paid  to  me  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  title.  By  this  arrangement  the  “ face  ” 
of  both  sides  was  saved, — a most  essential  part  of  every  settle- 
ment for  the  Chinaman.  I gave  up  land,  and  so  saved  the  “face” 
of  the  Chinese,  and  they  gave  me  dollars,  and  so  saved  my  “ face  ! ” 
The  old  deed  was  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  Consul  and 
Taotai  and  a new  government  deed  issued  in  my  favor.  Fourteen 
boundary  stones,  bearing  my  name,  were  put  down  after  a good  deal 
of  haggling.  Every  stone  was  a matter  of  dispute.  But  these  were 
finally  all  in  position,  and  we  were  free  to  develop  as  we  pleased. 
The  road,  too,  was  conveyed  to  me  with  the  provision  that  it  was  to 
be  a public  one  for  the  use  of  all. 

Death  of  the  Er  Fu. 

Just  at  this  time  the  only  official  who  was  “straight”  all 
through,  namely,  the  Er  Fu,  died.  Dr.  Underwood  attended  him 
and  said  he  had  been  suffering  from  hernia.  It  was  afterwards 
reported  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  and  again  that  he  was  not 
dead  at  all,  but  had  been  seen  at  another  port  in  the  employ  of 
foreigners.  It  is  certain  the  officials  tried  to  make  a scape-goat  of 
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him,  simply  because  he  had  been  friendly  to  foreigners.  How  often 
has  this  been  true  in  the  history  of  foreign  relations  with  China  ! Men 
favorable  to  Westerners  and  Western  ways  have  paid  for  their  friendli- 
ness by  the  loss  of  their  position,  and  in  some  instances  by  their  lives. 

A Board  of  Trustees  Appointed. 

I had  now  served  nearly  ten  years  in  China,  and  was  just  about 
to  go  away  on  furlough.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to 
Ruling  developments  in  my  absence,  and  equally  difficult  to  appoint 
a deputy  to  act  in  my  stead.  On  the  eve  of  my  departure,  and 
soon  after  all  matters  had  been  put  in  order,  I appointed  a Board  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  Edward  S.  Little,  John  Archibald,  W.  C. 
Longden,  C.  F.  Kupfer,  W7.  F.  Gray,  Griffith  John,  David  Hill,  T. 
W.  Houston,  and  G.  R.  Underwood.*  A deed  was  made  out  to 
these  gentlemen  and  the  management  of  the  estate  transferred  to 
them.  They  were  required  to  hold  the  land  in  trust  for  the  com- 
munity and  to  sell  the  lots  at  $200  each  with  25  % reduction  to 
missionaries  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  improvements  for  the 
public  good.  Provision  was  made  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the 
Board,  and  I also  stipulated  in  the  Trust  Deed  that  the  trust  might 

* The  trustees  at  present,  July,  1899,  are:  Edward  S.  Little,  John 
Archibald,  Arthur  J.  Bowen,  Carl  F.  Kupfer,  Joseph  S.  Adams,  Griffith  John, 
Thomas  E.  North,  W.  J.  Drummond,  A.  Hudson  Broomhall. 
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be  dissolved  and  the  trust  vested  in  the  landrenters  through  their 
Municipal  Council  whenever  the  trustees  thought  the  time  for  such 
action  had  arrived.  The  Board  at  once  took  control  and  have 
administered  the  estate  since  the  early  part  of  1896. 

Cost 

I have  not  kept  any  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  but 
in  round  numbers  the  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  about 
$5,000  and  the  expenditures  to  a like  sum.  I reserved  a piece  of 
land  on  either  side  of  the  stream  in  the  center  of  the  valley  for  my 
own  use.  It  was  in  those  days  impossible  to  know  which  side 
offered  most  advantages  for  a building  site.  I wanted  my  wife’s 
judgment  as  well  as  my  own,  and  as  she  had  nob  been  there,  and  no 
one  had  as  yet  practical  experience,  I decided  the  wisest  thing  to  do 
was  to  keep  land  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  which  I did.  I also 
handed  a liberal  strip  of  land  to  my  Mission  for  the  erection  of 
Mission  bungalows. 

Development* 

Since  the  trustees  have  taken  over  the  control  of  the  estate 
several  gentlemen  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  development 
of  the  settlement.  Dr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Banbury  disposed  of 
the  remaining  land  and  issued  the  deeds  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees.  Mr.  Banbury,  too,  had  charge  of  the  road  improvement. 
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and  gave  much  careful  attention  to  the  same,  with  wliat  result  the 
road  itself  testifies.  Mr.  Berkin,  kindly  lent  by  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  surveyed  the  estate  and  laid  it  out  into  regular  lots. 
Mr.  Berkin  and  his  companions  endured  many  hardships  in  this  work. 
The  fierce  winter  gales  and  the  biting  frost  added  to  the  difficulty 
and  discomfort  of  his  task.  Considering  the  shifting  of  the  boundaries 
and  the  rugged  character  of  the  country  the  work  has  been  well  done. 
The  first  regular  manager  employed  is  Mr.  Duff,  who  still  (1899) 
holds  the  position.  He  has  rendered  very  efficient  service.  It  is  due 
to  his  organizing  skill  and  ability,  as  well  as  to  his  unremitting  care 
and  kindly  attention,  that  transit  and  other  arrangements  work  so 
smoothly.  Mr.  Adams,  too,  the  genial  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  labored  continuously  in  an  unobtrusive  way  in  the 
public  interests.  The  archives  show  how  assiduously  he  has  attend- 
ed to  his  duties,  and  that  his  post  is  no  sinecure.  Other  well  known 
gentlemen  have  used  their  influence  and  given  their  time  for  the 
general  good.  Our  sanatorium  would  not  be  what  it  is  but  for 
the  generous  services  of  these  and  others  which  have  been  so  freely 
given.  Let  us  hope  that  the  supply  of  these  officers  is  not  by  any 
means  exhausted.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  lot  holders  to 
render  every  assistance  to  the  government  and  development  of  our 
mountain  colony.  Peace  and  harmony  prevail,  and  all  the  colonists 
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manifest  a desire  to  do  the  best  possible  to  advance  the  well-being 
of  Ruling  and  make  it  a model  settlement. 

Boundary  Disputes. 

While  at  home  I heard  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
with  the  officials  as  to  boundaries.  Before  I went  away  the  bound- 
aries were  clearly  defined,  but  the  hill  people  had  removed  some  of 
the  stones,  and  a commission  was  necessary  to  define  the  limits. 
The  present  boundaries  are  very  much  as  I left  them,  as  far  as 
extent  is  concerned,  but  there  have  been  modifications.  Valuable 
land  up  the  slopes  of  Kiu-niu-lin  was  given  up  and  the  boundaries 
on  the  steep  hill  slopes  on  the  opposite  side  were  pushed  further  up, 
indeed  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hills  in  some  places.  A written 
agreement  was  entered  into,  showing  the  settlement  arrived  at. 
This  agreement,  in  the  usual  Chinese  way,  binds  the  officials  not  to 
encroach  on  our  property  and  at  the  same  time  guarantees  that  the 
Trustees  will  not  unlawfully  seize  upon  land  outside  the  estate 
boundaries. 

Rapid  Improvements. 

All  the  lots  soon  passed  out  of  the  Trustees’  hands,  so  urgent 
was  the  demand  for  them.  With  the  funds  obtained  the  roads  were 
greatly  improved,  aud  Rest  Houses  built  on  lines  already  laid 
down.  Residences  were  erected  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  I 
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returned  to  Killing  from  my  furlough  it  was  as  though  fairies  had 
been  at  work,  so  remarkable  were  the  changes.  The  wild,  bare, 
desolate  valley  had  been  filled,  as  if  by  magic,  with  beautiful  houses. 
There  is  even  now  no  cessation  to  the  building  up  of  vacant  sites. 

A Municipal  Council. 

The  lot  holders  have  also  organized  themselves  and  appointed 
a body  of  representatives  called  the  Kuling  Municipal  Council,  and 
to  their  care  was  committed  by  the  Trustees  the  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  and  rest  houses,  public  improvements,  and  so  on. 
Each  year  sees  a rooresystematic  government  of  the  settlement,  and 
in  every  wav  chaos  is  giving  way  to  orderly  arrangement.  Land,  too, 
has  been  rapidly  rising  in  value,  and  it  is  likely  to  go  still  higher. 
Both  the  Trustees  and  the  Council  have  thrown  themselves  zealously 
into  their  work  and  have  shirked  no  duties  or  responsibilities. 

improvements  in  1899. 

Visitors  to  Kuling  this  year  will  find  the  roads  improved  and 
lighted  and  a fine  new  commodious  estate  office  of  two  stories  com- 
pleted or  nearly  so.  More  than  10,000  trees  have  been  planted 
along  the  roads  and  in  the  private  lots.  In  a few  yeais  the  editoi  of 

* The  Municipal  Council  now  (1S99)  in  office  are  as  follows  in  order  of 
their  election  : Edward  S.  .Little  (Chairman),  1 . E.  Meigs,  V . H.  Poate,  A. 
Hudson  Broom  hall,  John  T.  Tilsley  (Secretary  and  Treasurer),  A.  L. 
14reig,  Paul  Kranz,  Charles  E.  Mol  land,  Samuel  1 Woodbridge. 
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a prominent  Shanghai  daily  journal  will  be  unable  to  say  “ Kuling  is 
a treeless  waste.”  The  big  trees  at  Hwang-lung  are  an  evidence  of 
the  Kuling  possibilities  if  only  it  has  a chance.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  trees  will  tend  to  increase  the  water  supply,  and  will  also 
bring  to  us  the  feathered  songsters,  which  are  now  so  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  There  used  to  be  no  birds  at  Kuling,  but  several  were 
observed  on  the  Estate  last  year,  and  more  will  come.  The  public 
gardens,  too,  have  been  laid  out  and  planted  and  several  tennis  lawns 
prepared.  A fine  new  church,  costiug  about  $4,000,  has  also  been 
completed  and  fitted  up. 

Additions  to  Kuling. 

When  I returned  I found  in  the  southern  corner  of  my  lot  a 
boundary  stone  marked  on  the  map.  None  of  the  estate  officers 
knew  of  this  stone  or  its  whereabouts.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
it  located  to  avoid  disputes  later  on.  I appealed  to  the  officials  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  The  Hsien  took  the  case  to  the  Taotai,  who 
ordered  both  the  Hsien  and  the  Er  Fu  to  go  to  Kuling  with  me  and 
look  into  the  matter.  They  were  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  decide, 
and  asked  me  my  opinion.  I told  them  I should  be  very  glad  if 
they  would  continue  the  upper  boundary  line  right  across  and  put 
me  into  possession  by  a lease  of  the  entire  “ knoll.”  They  objected  that 
this  was  outside  the  boundaries,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult 
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with  the  gentry  and  with  their  superior  officers  before  tliey  could  give 
an  answer.  In  due  time  they  announced  to  me  that  they  had  consulted 
with  the  governor  of  the  province  and  with  the  gentry  and  that 
my  request  was  granted.  These  mandarins  tiien  went  up  to  Kuling 
and  put  down  the  boundary  stones  and  subsequently  issued  me  an 
official  deed,  leasing  me  the  land  for  a fixed  annual  rental  in  per- 
petuity. This  deed  is  registered  in  the  British  Consulate  at  Kiukiang. 

Dr.  Hykes,  of  Shanghai,  also  purchased  a site  in  the  Kuling 
valley.  Objections  were  raised  on  the  part  of  some,  and  the  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  the  Taotai  and  the  American  Consul-General, 
by  which  the  present  site  was  leased  by  the  Chinese  government 
to  Dr.  Hykes  and  official  deeds  presented  to  him.  This  also  is  in 
perpetuity  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  rental  to  the  government. 

The  Russians  have  also  acquired  a large  tract  in  an  adjoining 
valley,  and  are  selling  their  land  in  lots  on  somewhat  the  same 
general  plan  as  was  adopted  in  reference  to  Kuling. 

The  Extension  of  Kuling. 

The  Trustees  have  also  attempted  to  increase  the  extent  of  the 
present  estate  and  appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Adams,  John,  and  Little,  to  which  committee  Mr.  Broomhall  was 
afterwards  added,  to  put  the  plan  through..  Negotiations  have  been 
on  foot  ever  since  last  summer  (1898),  but  so  far  no  definite  settle- 
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ment  has  been  arrived  at ; the  gentry  apparently  being  still  dis- 
satisfied. The  officials,  too,  seem  unwilling  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear,  though  the  consummation  of  the  scheme  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  Chinese  and  foreigners.  This  extension,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  process  of  time. 

Prosperity  to  the  Natives. 

The  Li  mountains  are  now  no  longer  given  over  to  the  wild 
beasts,  but  are  being  put  to  a profitable  use.  They  are  a boon  to 
the  Westerner  in  offering  him  a refuge  from  the  fever-stricken 
plains  and  the  torrid  heat,  and  have  at  the  same  time  brought 
great  financial  prosperity  to  thousands  of  natives.  It  has  passed 
to  be  a word  among  them  that  as  soon  as  the  tea  trade  had  died 
out,  which  had  given  so  many  a means  of  living,  Kuling  came  into 
being  and  supplied  them  with  what  they  needed. 

Change  of  Front. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives  now  regard 
the  place  I relate  the  following  : — 

When  I went  home  the  country  people  were  disturbed  by  the 
rumors  of  the  gentry,  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  all,  and 
were  decidedly  suspicious  not  to  say  hostile.  When  I came  back 
it  was  reported  all  over  the  countryside  that  the  people  were  going 
to  crown  me  King  of  Kuling  ! ! This  showed  a very  satisfactory 
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change  of  front,  and  indicated  the  fact  that  they  appreciated  the 
outcome  of  former  troubles. 

Rumors. 

When  in  the  summer  of  1895  I went  to  Japan  it  was  freely 
reported  that  I had  gone  to  lead  Japanese  troops  to  Formosa,  and 
that  the  famous  Chinese  General  Liu  had  captured  me  and  cut  off 
my  hands  and  ears.  My  first  appearance  on  the  street  after  my 
return,  was  the  signal  for  a general  inspection  and  a curious  interest 
as  to  whether  these  useful  limbs  and  organs  of  mine  were  still  in 
stahi  quo : they  soon  ascertained  that  the  rumors  were  unfounded. 
When  in  1896  I went  home  on  furlough  it  was  reported  that  I had 
been  beheaded  by  the  Queen.  On  my  return  to  Iviukiang  it  was 
amusing  to  notice  people  staring  in  at  the  street  chapels  where  I 
was  preaching  and  to  hear  them  remark,  “ Well,  it  was  not  true 
that  his  head  was  taken  off  after  all  ! ” 

A Good  Effect. 

The  effect  of  the  Kuling  case  was  good  and  apparently  only 
good  from  every  standpoint.  It  certainly  gave  us  as  foreigners  a 
very  much  better  status  than  we  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  At  this 
time  I was  able  to  open  our  Mission  work  in  Kiangsi,  and  was  given 
everywhere  a splendid  welcome.  Ever  since,  the  work  there  has  con- 
tinued to  develop,  and  indeed  that  is  true  all  over  the  Kiukiang 
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neighborhood.  It  may  be  that  this  case,  together  with  the  daily 
growing  prestige  of  the  foreigner,  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  work.  I do  not  mean  for  a moment  to  claim  that  great 
spiritual  results  followed,  but  I do  state  emphatically  that  it  was  this 
case  which  largely  opened  up  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  gave  us  a ready  hearing  where  before  we  were  not  even  tolerated. 
Killing  and  Mission  Work. 

Kuling  has  put  an  entirely  new  phase  upon  Mission  work  in 
Central  China  and  along  the  Yangtse.  Wonderful  are  the  cures 
that  have  been  already  wrought  by  a change  thither  as  if  by  magic. 
It  is  safe  to  say  scores  of  lives  have  already  been  preserved  to  the 
work.  Failing  health  has  been  restored,  and  some  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  return  home,  have  now  found  it 
possible  to  continue  on  the  field.  Not  only  missionaries  but  the 
lay  community  have  discovered  the  benefits  of  this  resort  and 
availed  themselves  largely  of  its  advantages.  Its  future  is  assured. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  His  providential 
opening  of  the  way  by  which  this  place  was  secured  to  His  servants’ 
use  in  Central  China. 

The  Trust. 

In  two  short  years  nearly  half  the  Trustees  have  been  replaced. 
Two  have  died  and  two  others  have  gone  from  China,  or  at  any  rate 
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this  part  of  China.  The  treasurer  of  the  Trustees,  Dr.  Underwood, 
was  the  first  to  pass  from  these  mountain  tops  to  the  heights  of 
heaven  : the  sainted  David  Hill  fell  a victim  to  fever  in  Hankow 
before  he  had  placed  his  signature  to  the  Trust  Deed.  Others  have 
been  elected  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  these  removals.  It  is 
now  becoming  a pertinent  question  whether  or  no  the  time  has  not 
arrived  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  clause  of  the  trust  deed  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  hand  over  the  Trust  to  the  community.  The  dual 
control  by  bodies  like  the  Trustees  and  the  Municipal  Council  will 
tend  to  produce  confusion.  The  present  Trust  has  done  its  work 
well,  and  its  functions  appear  in  the  opinion  of  many  to  have  deter- 
mined. The  Trustees  as  a Trust  have  no  legal  status  whatever  to 
carry  out  any  extension,  and  though  the  personnel  of  the  new 
Trust  for  the  extension  will  probably  be  the  same  as  in  the  original 
case,  yet  it  will  be  a new  Trust,  and  the  Municipal  Council  can 
carry  out  all  the  duties  as  well  as,  and  in  many  respects  better 
than,  the  Trustees.  All  this,  however,  is  for  the  Trustees  and  lot 
holders  to  decide,  and  doubtless  the  best  action  for  the  common 
interest  will  be  taken  after  due  deliberation. 

Conclusion. 

I have  now  laid  before  you  all  the  main  facts  in  connection 
with  the  Story  of  Kuling,  and  trust  the  recital  of  the  events  record- 
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ed  may  be  interesting  and  valuable  in  years  to  come  when  the 
actors  in  the  busy  scene  have  all  passed  away. 

Yangchow,  China, 

June,  1899. 
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